Oxford and its Story

S. George's Chapel. Those who were not employed
on the chapel were handed over to William of
Wayni3ete, who restored them to the University
along with some scaffolding which had been used in
the building of Magdalen. William Patten or
Barbour of Waynflete, an Oxford man, who had been
master of the school at Winchester, had been appointed
first master and then ProTOst of Eton by the founder,
Henry VI., and was rewarded for his success there by ,
the Bishopric of Winchester. In 1448 he had founded
a hall for the study of Theology and Philosophy,
situated between the present schools and Logic Lane,
and called it, probably after the almshouse at Win-
Chester, of which he had been master, the Hall of
S. Mary Magdalen. When he became Lord Chan-
cellor he immediately took steps to enlarge this
foundation, transferred it to the site of the Hospital
of S. John, and styled it the College of S. Mary
Magdalen (September 1457).

Waynflete resigned the Chancellorship just before
the battle of Northampton. After some years,
during which he was "in great dedignation with
Edward IV.," he received full pardon from his
late master's conqueror. The Yorkist monarch
(whose fine statue is over the west doorway of the
chapel) also confirmed the grants made to Waynflete's
College in the last reign. After an interval, then,
the foundation stone of the most beautiful college in
the world, " the most absolute building in Oxford," as
James I* called it when his son matriculated there, was
laid "in the midst of the High Altar" (5th May

I474)-

Already enclosing walls had been built about the

property,  which  was  bounded  on  the  east by the

Cher well, on the south by the High Street, on the

west by what is now Long Wall Street, and on the
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